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IS THERE NOT A CLEAR SOLUTION OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE-PROBLEM? II. 


N a recent article under this title’ the subject was the old familiar 

one, how does the mind reach and envisage the objects of its 
knowledge? But there is another department of the problem. All 
the practical knowledge of life depends upon experience. What 
rational right have we to infer anything from experience? Why 
might not the future, even the next instant, comport itself in a way 
utterly different from the past? Also an old familiar question. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell writes, with his accustomed clarity: 


Induction raises perhaps the most difficult problem in the whole theory of 
knowledge. Every scientific law is established by its means, and yet it is 
difficult to see why we should believe it to be a valid logical process. Induction, 
in its bare essence, consists of the argument that, because A and B have been 
often found together and never found apart, therefore, when A is found again, 
B will probably also be found. This exists first as a ‘‘ physiological inference,’’ 
and as such is practised by animals. . . . I am convinced that induction must 
nave validity of some kind in some degree, but the problem of showing how or 
why it can be valid remains unsolved. Until it is solved, the rational man will 
doubt whether his food will nourish him, and whether the sun will rise tomorrow. 
I am not a rational man in this sense, but for the moment I shall pretend to be. 
And even if we cannot be completely rational [ete., etc.].2 


This is quoted here because so typical, on the whole, of present 
opinion. There is no accepted solution of the problem. A late 
Austrian philosopher wrote that there was only a practical, not a 
theoretical, solution; as if there could be a practical solution of a 
theoretical problem. What he meant was that we can not solve it 
but intend to go on reasoning from experience none the less. (We 
must hope he did not mean that, when we do so, experience bears us 
out, for that would be merely a case of reasoning from past experi- 
ence, the very thing which needs to be justified.) Others say that 
the ‘‘uniformity of nature’’—or some other formula involving the 
significance of past experience—is a ‘‘postulate’’; which is another 
way of expressing the same intention, but has an air of logical 
procedure and intellectual respectability in the very act of giving up 
the question of rational basis altogether. 


1 This JouRNAL, Volume XXXIV (1937), pp. 701-712. 
2 Outline of Philosophy, p. 14. 
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The problem, as is well known, was laid bare by Hume. His 
discovery may be put thus: A proposition may imply another prop- 
osition, but a thing can not imply another thing. No concrete fact 
ever implies any other concrete fact. If events could imply their 
sequels, then, provided we knew them thoroughly, we could deduce 
what was coming; induction would be a deductive and demonstra- 
tive process. But events do not imply anything: so such a demon- 
stration is out of the question (and I do not know where Mr. Russell, 
when he was writing the passage above, saw hope). If we knew the 
laws that pertain to an object or knew the properties of that object 
(which is the same thing under another name), then indeed we could 
deduce how it must work in the future; but the laws and the proper- 
ties are themselves merely inferences from past experience, which 
(in the conception of properties) we roll up into our idea of the ob- 
ject itself. All the efforts to circumvent Hume’s reasoning and to 
extract from natural processes, or (Kant-wise) from our experience 
of them, any implication whatsoever have failed with entire com- 
pleteness. The calculation of probabilities can not come to the 
rescue, for it is always based, as I have elsewhere * tried to show, 
upon a tacit and forgotten expectation resting on experience; in 
other words, it is not a pure deduction from the data at all. 

The reason why ‘‘the problem remains unsolved,’’ the reason 
why philosophy seems to break down at this point, is found, I would 
suggest, in three underlying misconceptions that have marked the 
discussion from the time of Hume onward. These misconceptions 
have consisted in: 


(1) Mistaking the nature of rational justification ; 

(2) Mistaking the question at issue concerning it; 

(3) Mistaking the venue, that is, the tribunal and jurisdiction 
under which the inquiry must be conducted. 


I. Mistaking the Nature of Rational Justification 


Rational justification has been taken to mean deductive justifica- 
tion. Philosophy has sought a deductive justification for induction. 
In deduction propositions are evidence for another proposition im- 
plied in them. In induction existences or events are evidence for 
another existence or event not implied in them. It has become 
obvious that the former is completely powerless to furnish a founda- 
tion for the latter. Deductive reasoning is of its essence explicative, 
‘‘analytic’’ in Kant’s sense. Nothing is supplied in the conclusion 
that was not in some form present in the premises, else the reason- 
ing is unsound. To pass from existence to existence or event t0 


3‘‘Hume without Sceptism,’’ Mind, Vol. XXXIX (1930), pp. 417-415. 
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event is from the outset to quit the kind of warrant on which deduc- 
tion rests and rely on another kind of warrant. If there is no other 
kind of warrant there can be no warrant for induction at all. 


IIT. Mistaking the Question 


But everybody, all the while, at the bottom of his mind, knows 
that there is a warrant, that reasoning from experience is rational. 
It gives us only probability but obviously, in cases without number, 
an extremely high probability. Everybody is convinced that these 
countiess inferences are trustworthy, that is, are true inferences from 
their premises; and if they are true inferences, if they yield a true 
consequent probability, they are rational. By reason we mean the 
perception of cogency, or the power of perceiving cogency; the 
power of perceiving consequence in the relation of conclusion to 
premises. We can not actually believe that a certain probability 
does obtain and does follow from the facts known, and yet not be- 
lieve that it is rational to recognize it as thus following. It is only 
philosophers who confine the term ‘‘rational’’ to the necessities that 
lie in generic concepts and in the meanings we have given to words. 
(All written symbols when pronounced are words.) It is idle so to 
define reason that it is pitted against intelligence. In the fateful 
crises of our common life, where persuasion is required, the ‘‘appeal 
to reason’’ is an appeal to the teaching of experience. When we 
ask whether or how far the lower animals possess reason, we refer 
invariably to the power of conscious inference from experience, 
involving those discriminations that make it more penetrating and 
far-reaching. We may say broadly that when what is in question 
is the indication of concrete fact by concrete fact, the power to 
discern it with discrimination is what we mean by reason itself. 
Reason is the power to perceive implication and also the power to 
perceive indication. 

To all this some minds would reply: ‘‘Of course I can’t help in- 
ferring from experience but my inference is not logically sound; 
in my living I have to follow it, but in my philosophic thinking I 
must disregard it—and try to find a sound inference that will bring 
me to the same conclusion.’’ In your living you do not have to 
follow it; you choose to follow it because you regard it as a sound 
inference, that is, as true, and truly inferable from the facts that 
suggested it. That is what we mean by a sound inference. You 
follow it in your living because you see (by means of it) that pain, 
misery, and death would in fact await you did you not follow it. 
The impression that induces your reply is that there is no cogency 
but the implication of judgments and propositions. This notion is 
due to an ancient preoccupation, to the inveterate deductivism of 
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philosophy, to the fact that the triumphs of verbalism long pre- 
ceded the triumphs of empirical science, and that philosophy has 
as yet worked out no rationale of the latter. 

That such is the position makes the broadest difference in the 
problem for us. Our question is not whether something exists, 
namely, a rational basis for induction; our question is, In what does 
the rational basis for induction consist? We are undertaking not a 
sceptical but an analytical inquiry. We are asking what the basis 
is, and in what consists its security or validity for reason, armed 
with all its critical faculties. 

Inductive reason and deductive reason are called by the same 
name because they both say, ‘‘This must be true if that is true.’’ 
But the Principle of Reason in the case of deduction consists of 
nothing but the conventions that govern the use of words with a 
meaning (including mathematical or other symbols) and the fact 
that a class-concept refers to the particulars that have the class 
attribute. The so-called Laws of Thought, those of identity, con- 
tradiction, and excluded middle, are of course instances of ‘‘unreal 
or verbal predication.’’ But in the case of empirical or inductive 
reason, the Principle of Reason, namely, that data of a certain sort 
are evidence of probable further fact,* is of course real predication ; 
the predicate is not contained in the subject; we have a proposition 
of which the contradictory opposite has a meaning, can be conceived, 
a proposition, therefore, which can be questioned. 

In the inferences of daily life, however, no principle is present. 
What we have is not a principle but a process. From particular 
data we draw particular conclusions. But we are able to stop, if we 
will, and say to ourselves: ‘‘If such inferences are justified, then a 
certain general principle is true, namely, that from given facts of a 
certain sort arises a real probability that there are certain other 
facts, not yet given.’’ For deductive reason this principle remains 
wholly in the air, without support; thus forming the problem we 
here consider. 

We have to ask then in what consists the logical validity of this 
principle of empirical reason. And we find the answer in what may 
be called the logic of the private mind.° 


4 Just what is the precise formula for the principle is a debated question 
which I do not here discuss. 

5 By logic we mean, do we not, the theory of proof, the theory of those 
cogencies that reason recognizes. To omit from logic the theory of inductive 
cogencies or of any cogencies that we actually take and use as valid in practical 
and scientific reasoning is therefore inaccurate unless we change the definition 
of the term. This would simply necessitate our finding a new name for the 
theory of proof taken as a whole. What in this article is called the logic of the 
private mind would be misconceived in essence if not accounted logic. 
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III, Mistaking the Venue 


Here we come to the profoundest source of error. 

All knowledge is private. For the mind is private. All experi- 
ence is private. Hence, all evidence for concrete fact is private. 
That is, the data on which we base our acceptance of it have to be 
vouchsafed separately to each mind that accepts. On what security 
have we the knowledge most precious and indispensable to us, of the 
existence of the ground we stand upon, the stone corner with which 
we take good care not to collide, the mother, the wife, the child, the 
food, the words that carry the authentic feelings and purposes of 
another? On a private security for each knower. We know them 
in that in our own individual experience they appear. No ‘‘logical 
compulsion,’’ no necessity @ priori, no universally valid proof inde- 
pendent of experience, no credentials the statement of which must 
carry conviction to every mind, force the acceptance of these ap- 
paritions at all. Each of them is real to the individual who perceives 
them simply because he does perceive them. It is thus that the 
entire material world appears. Out of these purely private appear- 
ances, inferring that others possess the same, we build up the notion 
of a mentally common, a shared, a public world, which we thereupon 
take for granted and live in as a thing assured. But it owes its 
sharableness, its common obviousness, to the mere good luck—in no 
wise ‘‘logically demonstrable’’ or ‘‘necessary’’—that my objects and 
my people appear to other consciousness as well as to my own. My 
perceptual appearances are valid for others because it happens that 
they have, or can be brought to have, corresponding ones. Publicity 
is a coincidence of privacies. On making the utmost possible of this 
community of experience, which is for each one not a revealed but 
an inferred community, on appealing to it, on building upon it, the 
well-being and development of life depend. Hence we tend to for- 
get the complete privacy of the data upon which it all rests. 

In philosophy itself this tremendous fact grows dim and is at 
times forgotten because the attention of the intellect is drawn away 
to a logic and an equipment of principles that we are wont to regard 
as in some sense necessary truth, intrinsically enforced conclusion, 
for all minds alike. But the only truths in this sense necessary for 
all are verbal and conceptual truths, truths involved in the definition 
of symbols and the intention of concepts. These are indeed coer- 
cive for all. That is, if any mind has the same symbols before it 
and accepts the same definitions (which involves its having or being 
able to have the same meanings before it) then the deductions fol- 
low. The reason for the conclusion as a necessary conclusion for 
all minds does not of course lie in any datum of experience but in 
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the terms of the proposition, each of which carries definite impli- 
cations because by common consent these have been attached to it. 
In this sense there are universal logical necessities. 

Hence, there comes into being the social or sharable world of 
deduction, a world in which propositions are proved for the accept- 
ance of others by showing that they follow from other propositions, 

This world of deduction has, however, one unfortunate pecu- 
liarity. It has no bottom. <A proposition can be proved from other 
propositions; but from what are these others proved? This is the 
familiar dilemma. Ordinarily we go back for a basis to propositions 
that our hearers chance to accept and there we rest our case. But 
if anyone should challenge this chance basis and ask us to prove it, 
should keep challenging and push us back and further back for some 
basis that deductive reason is obliged to accept, we should find none. 
There is just an endless regress. Inveterate deductivists, that is to 
say, most modern philosophers, have looked for or felt after some 
root-proposition that was in some sort its own proof, true of necessity 
by its own nature, conjoining premise and conclusion in one, thus 
forming a basis and rendering possible the triumph of deductivism. 
It is a fond dream; there is no such proposition. The only assertions 
that prove themselves are explicative or ‘‘analytic’’ propositions and 
they can never establish the existence of anything. Through the 
‘*hollow deep’’ of the purely deductive world we fall forever, instead 
of coming to basic ground. 

But in this whole attempt philosophic deductivism has overlooked 
the chief and vital fact: all bases are private—all that have to do 
with reality as distinguished from the definition of terms. Not only 
are the data of experience private, but the significance of these data, 
the indication of one event or circumstance by another, is a private 
revelation as well. A datum appears to the individual mind only, 
and so does its meaning, its pointing to further fact, its consequence 
for thought. This appears to each of our minds, so that we can 
sympathize with other minds in their similar sense of consequence, 
and can all infer alike; but the fundamental discernment can not 
by argument be imposed upon any mind. Publicity, here again, is a 
coincidence of privacies. 

(Not only upon our private data but upon our private sense of 
their significance depends our very experience of a world of objects. 
As is well known, a material object is never wholly given to sensory 
consciousness; one aspect only or some suggestion of the object is 
given; and our awareness of it is partly an inference, an automatic 
and instantaneous inference the conclusion of which is present in the 
percept. This is, of course, to speak figuratively; we are not con- 
sciously reasoning; we have not time; we are not conscious of the 
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perception or any part of it as a conclusion, but we see when we stop 
to consider that it is warranted only as a conclusion from data. No 
objective world at all then would be validly known to us except 
through the significance of data; both data and significance being 
vouchsafed to each mind separately.) 

The very notion of support or basis for inference in its factual 
sense does not arise in the world of pure deduction, is foreign to 
‘‘propositions’’ considered merely as such, is imported into that 
world from another world, that of the private mind, to which reality 
appears. Propositions are ‘‘true or false’’; that is, they are state- 
ments to be entertained, to be regarded initially as possible truths 
or possible untruths. Propositions merely as such are an artificial 
creation, and by the law of their creation (namely, their initial dis- 
tinction from recognized fact, as nothing but mooted assertions) they 
can imply one another but they can never give truth to a conclusion 
because they have not got it to give. When in argument we go back, 
as just said, to a basis that our hearers chance to accept, we recog- 
nize by so doing the principle that factual bases can never be dis- 
covered or evolved in the study of mere propositions but can be 
found only within the purview of a living mind. 

The rational basis of induction, the principle by which we reason 
from experience, is thus privately manifest. Knowledge is of the 
mind. Each mind is for itself the court of reason, in which evidence 
is presented and judged. There is no other court of reason than a 
mind. (Very difficult at times to hold court there, such is the noise 
and disturbance—and the disturbers can not always be put out. 
But there is no other place.) A rational position as regards belief 
can truly exist as a solitary and incommunicable position. Incom- 
municable in that the reason for the verdict is manifest to each one 
separately and can not be conveyed as a necessary consequence of 
the meaning of words. Our question is, what is the nature of this 
position, how is it rational? That is, how is it in conformity with 
all the demands of reason? 


First of all, the condition of knowledge is clearly this: if nature 
is to apprise us of some fact, it must bring about an appearance of 
that fact in our minds. Under this term I am referring alike to 
perceptions and beliefs, including memory and anticipation. What 
appears may be an object, a person, a principle, ete. These are 
different in their appearance but they all appear. If the fact ap- 
pears as such, without challenge, the mind accepts it. The accept- 
ance and the unchallenged appearance are two names for the same 


thing. If something appears to a mind to be fact it really does 
appear to be fact. 
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Now what philosophy says of this account is that it is psychology, 
not logic. The attitude of the mind is psychologically explained but 
not rationally justified. 

Let us proceed, however, to regard the same situation, no longer 
from without in the réle of describing psychologists, but from within, 
taking the point of view of the mind in question. What should it 
regard as real? What are the rational proprieties of its outlook? 
From this point of view, if we genuinely and consistently take it, 
we see the following principles and relations of the logic of the pri- 
vate mind, which is the logic of appearance. 

1. If an appearance (whether particular or general) stands be- 
fore the mind of itself simply as fact, the mind has no occasion or 
reason to question it or look for corroboration. Corroboration is the 
means of establishing something as fact. If for the mind it is fact 
already it does not need to be thus established. It can not be made 
better in the eyes of reason than it is. For the purposes of reason 
there is nothing better than fact. This is a situation utterly alien 
to the logic of propositions but native and proper to the logic of the 
private mind. It is in just this manner that the principle by which 
we reason from experience stands before us. It stands before us as 
obvious, non-dependent fact. It is for our private logic a datum 
from the outset. 

2. The intellectual dissatisfaction of the philosophical critics with 
this view at first sight arises solely from a confusion between the two 
logics. By the logic of the mind there are ultimate bases. By the 
logic of propositions there can be none. If there were no such bases 
there could be no such thing as basis at all. The idea of a basis in- 
volves the idea of an ultimate basis. The very existence of a basis 
means that we find somewhere a fact which stands as such of itself, 
not depending for evidence upon anything else. In the world of 
mere propositions this could not even be conceived, except through 
the confused and desperate fancy of a real predication that proves 
itself true. In the world of the mind, however, all evidence for 
appearances at first doubtful purports to be drawn from appearances 
that are not doubtful. Reality appears to the mind in no other 
form than—appearances of reality. An ultimate appearance of it is, 
must be, and should be accepted, simply in that it is the sole pre- 
sumption before the mind, the final appearance on the subject, the 
last background. An appearance of fact in a logical vacuum 1s 
authoritative. It is fact itself for us. By a logical vacuum I mean 
the total absence of two things: (1) any counter-indication; (2) any 
dependence of the appearance for evidence—to support its character 
as fact--upon something else. This is the only way in which there 
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could be for the mind an ultimate basis and it is the way in which 
there is an ultimate basis. 

But in philosophy we are accustomed to dealing with propositions, 
and think we must always treat an appearance of fact as merely a 
proposition, that is, as something requiring credentials. We have 
sophisticated ourselves into losing for the moment, so far as our 
formal procedure is concerned, the individual mind’s point of view. 
Mere propositions are of a social status, they are a meeting-ground 
for different minds, to each of which the appearances of another 
mind are without authority. We need such forms of statement, 
purely tentative and non-committal, expressing possible fact, to be 
considered in discussion or investigation with a view to acceptance 
or rejection or to the consequences that would follow if they were 
true. They are the mere shells of expressions of actual fact. They 
are artificial products for social use, deprived of reference to that 
interior chamber of the mind which is the sole sphere of the manifes- 
tation of reality and of the proceedings of reason to test or extend 
that manifestation. 

3. All proof of propositions involves prior propositions that have 
no proof. All proof of appearances involves basic appearances that 
have no proof. The very idea of proof, clearly conceived, involves 
the unproved as its foundation. Recognized fact comes before proof 
and renders it possible. And it is only by the logie of the mind that 
we perceive the reasonableness of this. 

If you require a proof for basic appearances you turn the world 
of appearances, which is the world of the.mind, into the same scene 
of unsatisfiable quest and hopeless mendicancy that we already have 
in the world of propositions. You turn it, logically speaking, into 
a bottomless abyss. You make all proof of fact impossible. But we 
have such an abyss in the world of propositions only because that is 
a social and conventional creation, abstracted from the individual’s 
consciousness of reality, ignoring that consciousness because the 
consciousness of one has no authority for another and hence from 
the social standpoint no such consciousness can be assumed. Knowl- 
edge, however, is individual, and if we wish to understand what is 
rationally basic and what is derivative we must place ourselves at the 
point of view of the individual consciousness, we must come home 
again to our several minds. 

It is by the strict analysis of the terms used in the demand for 
‘“proof,’’ ‘‘basis,’’ ‘‘justification,’’ ‘‘guarantees,’’ that the logic of 
the mind is conclusively vindicated. For they one and all turn out 
to imply that recognized fact must come first. 

4. The principle that appearances are not to be accepted without 
proof is itself a generalization from experience, which has shown us 
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that things are not always what they appear or are alleged to be. 
(Why has it not been recognized that the logical source of our de- 
mand for evidence is purely empirical?) Hence it can not be in- 
voked to discredit the principle on which inference from experience 
rests, for you can not on the ground of experience discredit the idea 
that experience is a good ground. From the mind’s point of view 
the salutary principle and duty of sceptical vigilance takes this 
form: that appearances when they are in any degree doubtful are 
not to be accepted without evidence. 

5. Fundamental appearances such as the empirical principle do 
not derive any reinforcement from ‘‘the inconceivability of the 
opposite.’’ The opposite is conceivable, and furthermore (and con- 
sequently) free from self-contradiction. But these are no reasons 
for requiring proof, for they do not logically import any danger of 
falsity. Danger is a conclusion from experience. There must be 
some evidence of danger, some empirical indication of precariousness, 
some ground for suspicion, before the requirement of proof arises. 
If an existence or principle appears to the mind simply as fact, the 
mere conceivability of its falsehood has no rational tendency to break 
down its status for that mind as fact. For it is still, on the subject, 
the sole presumption before the mind. 

6. Does the argument seem to prove too much, to justify what we 
call unshakable prejudice, the deadliest pest of human affairs? So 
far as prejudices profess to be based on reasons, which are in fact 
poor reasons, (and this is the ordinary case), they have no affinity 
with what is here described. If a prejudice, on the other hand, 
were unshakably fact to someone for no reasons at all, then the posi- 
tion would in that one respect be the same. But there would be 
reasons against the opinion (since it would meddle with empirical 
fact) which would prove it unlikely; there would be the further 
consideration against it that matters of particular fact have turned 
out to be determinable only by empirical evidence, that convictions 
on the subject independent of that evidence have proved untrust- 
worthy, deceptive, and all these reasons under the logic of the mind 
would have valid force as against the prejudice. In the case of 
prejudice a logical vacuum does not exist. 

7. It may be said, ‘‘I find myself believing, yes. But if some- 
body else believes, that is no proof to me at all that his belief is true. 
Why should I accept and be satisfied with an appearance of fact in 
my own mind when I should not regard the same appearance in 
another mind as in any wise conclusive. If I say in that case, ‘The 
psychological fact that you believe does not show what you believe 
to be so,’ why should I not say the same in my own case?’’ 
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His belief does not convince me but then mine does not convince 
me either. It is not the psychological fact that I myself believe 
which is satisfying. I do not take that as the premise of an argu- 
ment that the principle must be true. I am not taking the psy- 
chological view of the appearance. But when I turn my contempla- 
tion from his belief or my belief to the object, when I begin to con- 
sider what he is thinking about, then indeed its having the inde- 
feasible status of fact is for me all-decisive. Speaking in general, 
he is fallible and I am fallible, but that does not vitiate the fact that 
the significance of things and events, when I consider it, stands and 
continues to stand as valid and ultimate. Reason being the percep- 
tion of cogency, the pithiest statement is that this significance stands 
to reason—to each one’s reason. 

It is my appearances that are my means of getting at the realities 
of the world, not his appearances. All bases are private; reality 
makes always a private appearance; and the appearance of one thing 
(somebody’s belief) is not the appearance of another (the fact he is 
thinking about). Somebody else’s belief is irrelevant; it is another 
subject. 

8. The validity of reasoning from experience is not ‘‘subjective.’’ 
To be known at all, the significance of things and events must appear 
to the individual mind, but that which purports to appear is not a 
mere feeling of the individual mind but the actual probability of 
events and circumstances. In using and recognizing the inductive 
principle we are looking out on the real world and recognizing as 
probably belonging to it certain further characters. 

Hume concluded that our drawing inferences from experience 
was a purely psychological effect of ‘‘custom’’ or repetition. No 
rational justification for it was to be found. He did not perceive 
that from the private point of view of each mind what he called the 
effect of custom became a manifest and unexceptionable first prin- 
ciple. Nature produced a certain presumption in the mind; but 
she did her work well; that which she produced was for the mind a 
valid guidance. Nature did not stupidly produce something that 
to the intellect of the recipient, when awakened, must be disturbing 
and stultifying. Hume’s verdict was: Psychologically explained 
but not rationally justified. He did not see that the psychological 
explanation explained an appearance at which we have no occasion 
to demur; which to us by the nature of the situation is a primal 
foundation, a sovereign authority ; de facto only from the psycholo- 
gist’s point of view, but de jure for the mind to which it appears. 

9. ‘You speak of the cogency of deductive reasoning and the 
cogency of reasoning from experience; but, despite all you have said, 
one cannot get over the feeling that the former has a cogency that 
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satisfies the intellect and the latter has not. That seems to be what 
creates the whole problem. One is still haunted by the sense that if 
we would prove something to our mind’s content it is the perfect 
clinch of deduction that we must seek.’’ 

The cogency of facts does not satisfy the intellect when the in- 
tellect is looking for something else, but does satisfy it when it is in 
quest of scientific explanation or practical device or an escape from 
wreck, mutilation, agony, or death, all that by our nature we most 
detest and fear, and that most relentlessly tests the sincerity of our 
thought. At such moments it is on this cogency that our under- 
standing relies for satisfaction and on nothing else. The cogency 
peculiar to deduction is that of inclusion. But there is also the 
cogency of safe-conduct to new fact. It is idle to look for inclusion 
when the whole merit of the process is that it brings us to the new. 
Let us not make the peculiar triumph of induction, that which con- 
stitutes it the sole instrument for adding to our knowledge of fact, 
a reproach to it. 

10. The emphasis in this article on the privacy of inductive 
knowledge is laid because it is only when we bring the problem into 
the forum of the individual mind that a solution is possible. 


DIcKINSON S. MILLER. 
Boston, Mass. 





MR. C. A. STRONG’S CREED FOR SCEPTICS 


N this brief book’? Dr. Strong presents in a condensed form his 
whole philosophical system. 

Chapter I, ‘‘A Theory of Knowledge,’’ gives an account of its 
author’s original variant of the dualistic epistemology of critical 
realism in connection with panpsychism. Chapter II, ‘‘ Elucida- 
tions,’’ carries on the epistemological discussion and supplements it 
with a carefully worked out system of metaphysics in which the 
panpsychism introduced in the preceding chapter is developed into 
an extreme mechanistic pluralism. Chapter III, “T’Btre et le 
Devenir,’’ is a beautifully unified presentation in French of its 
author’s philosophy in its entirety. Chapter IV, ‘‘ Voltaire on Free 
Will,’’ is a translation of a dialogue by Voltaire contained in his 
Dictionnaire Philosophique. The intent of the dialogue is to defend 
the familiar claim of the determinist that the only freedom that is 
either physically possible or ethically desirable is freedom to act 
in accordance with one’s wishes unconstrained by external compul- 
sion. Our author expresses his approval of this position and takes 


1A Creed for Sceptics. C. A. Strong. London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 
1937. viii + 98 pp. 
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small account of the libertarian’s argument that in addition to this 
freedom from external constraint there is also a degree of freedom 
from the internal constraint of the agent’s own past and that con- 
sequently our experience of a plurality of alternatives among which 
we are free to choose at each present moment is not illusory but 
authentic. As to Strong’s claim that such a choice, even if it were 
physically possible, would be ethically irrelevent because not dic- 
tated by one’s past character, the libertarian replies that there is 
more ethical relevance in being free to modify one’s character at 
each present moment by a spontaneous effort than in merely being 
able to express or repeat what it has been in the past. 

Chapter V, ‘‘A Creed for Sceptics,’’ is a brave effort to show 
that the difference between good and evil has a fixed and unalterable 
basis despite Nature’s indifference to moral values. Strong believes 
that the absolute standard of value which is needed to counteract the 
hopeless relativity that appears to be implied by a naturalistic 
philosophy can be found in the constancy of the human instincts of 
love and justice coupled with the fact that they predominate over 
the bad instincts that are also present. Whatever design for living 
will accord with and fulfill the altruistic tendencies will possess not 
a relative but an absolute validity for man. An ethics valid for 
tigers would, as Strong admits, be something quite different. But 
what he apparently does not admit is the possibility that the pre- 
dominance of social over anti-social instincts may cease to char- 
acterize the ‘‘normal’’ man and that a time may come when most 
men will be as tigerish as some men are now. What would then 
become of the ‘‘absolute’’ ethics which Strong offers as ‘‘a creed for 
sceptics’’? Does he not fail to see that any ethics which rests solely 
upon the existing instincts of a species must be temporary, precari- 
ous, and contingent—in short, relative? But whatever the validity 
or invalidity of Dr. Strong’s ethical doctrine, I shall devote the re- 
mainder of my discussion to the first three chapters of his book which 
constitute the larger and, in my opinion, much the more important 
part of his philosophy. 

As a critical realist Strong holds to the epistemological dualism 
according to which the sense-data or contents of our consciousness, 
which constitute the objects and the only objects of which we can 
be directly aware and which we can know with certainty, are care- 
fully distinguished from a second set of objects which are inferred 
and only inferred with more or less probability to be the causes 
of the first set. To this familiar theory Strong makes a curious 
and original addition which consists in extending the epistemological 
dualism to the field of the mind’s perceptions of itself. By this ex- 
tension he links up his theory of knowledge with his panpsychistic 
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metaphysics. I quote: ‘‘It should not be overlooked that there is a 
second kind of cognition worthy to be placed on a footing with ex- 
ternal perception, but disclosing an entirely different kind of ob- 
ject, namely, that internal perception by which we are aware of our 
feelings. Examples of feelings are hunger, thirst, pain, fatigue. 
Feelings are states of the self; internal perception is knowledge of 
the self. The visual, auditory, and tactile sensations by means of 
which external objects are perceived and of which we become aware 
when a light is dazzling or a sound unpleasantly loud, are likewise 
objects, possible objects of internal perception. . . . Now I come to 
the step forward which critical realism requires. It is usual to 
suppose that what is cognized in internal perception is the datum, 
pain or fatigue or well-being, visual or auditory or tactile sensation 
or whatever the state may be. But is it not more reasonable to think 
that when I burn my finger, what is cognized is the destructive 
process occurring there, to the end that I may remove my finger 
from the hot object; . . . and by parity of reasoning is it not more 
reasonable to think that, when I am conscious of amusement or dis- 
appointment or desire, what I perceive under the form of this datum 
is the real state in which I then am? This view makes it possible 
for visual, auditory, or tactile sensations to exist in us unperceived 
when they are our means of perceiving objects. 

‘In short, the view we reach is that in internal perception there 
is the same duality of datum and object as in external’’ (A Creed 
for Sceptics, p. 248). 

The author goes on to argue that while in both external and in- 
ternal perception it is problematic to what extent the reality re- 
sembles the datum by which it is known, yet it is fair to believe that 
there is a certain amount of agreement between the two. And in 
the one case in which external and internal perception seem to con- 
verge, feelings in the self are referred to the same place as processes 
in the nervous system. 


Is not the explanation this, that these two modes of cognition reveal the 
same object—the self? I shall assume that this is so, for it solves in the 
simplest and most natural way the problem of the relation of mind and body. 
[Ibid. p. 3.] 


And again, 


It is useless to protest that a feeling which is not felt, that is, intuited—is 
not a feeling at all. That feelings can exist when not intuited (just because 
they compose the self which intuits) is evident from the case of externul 
perception. How could we see or hear or touch things if there were not visual 
or auditory or tactile feelings in us which are not data of intuition, the data 
of intuition being the presentments of the things? Our knowledge of the 
feelings is indeed subsequent, but it is trustworthy. After hearing a bell I may 
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become aware that I heard it by means of a vibration in my own being; after 
seeing a light, that it was made present to me by an inner glow. These states 
of the self must have been feelings at the moment when I used them to see and 
hear. 

If we trust internal perception when it shows our states as feelings, we 
should equally trust external perception when it shows them in the form of 
nervous processes . . . external perception shows the self to be composed by 
spatially separate parts. ... These parts interact, and therefore are forces 
quite as much as feelings. The arrangement makes of them a whole, determing 
their manner of interaction and of action upon other things, but what acts is the 
parts—the minutest ones. These alone, in their arrangement, can be said to 
exist in instants, and to change their place in the passage from one instant to 
the next. They alone, with the force in them determining their changes of 
place, are the ultimately real; whose nature if internal perception does not 
deceive us, is feeling. ...I propose therefore to call these minimum feelings 
sentients, and to speak of a group or flow of them as sentience. But it must 
not be forgotten that sentience is also force, and that a state of sentience may 
explode in an act of will. [Ibid., pp. 4 and 5.] 


Add to the above account of the brain as an aggregate of sentient 
units the traditional panpsychist argument to the effect that since 
the atoms of the brain are not physically different from the atoms 
of any and all material bodies, we may legitimately infer from the 
sentient nature of the former the equally sentient nature of the 
latter—and we have the foundation of Strong’s metaphysical sys- 
tem. For him as for other panpsychists the difference between the 
mind of a man, the quasi-mind of a plant, and the sub-mind or non- 
mind of a stone and a star is not a difference of stuff or substance but 
of organization or form. But before discussing this metaphysical 
hypothesis we must, albeit reluctantly, take notice of the author’s 
epistemology to which the first chapter is mostly devoted. I say 
“‘reluctantly’’ because it does not seem to me that Strong’s theory 
of knowledge is either as clear or as interesting as his theory of 
being. 

In seeing an object the visual sentience which is evoked as a 
remote effect of the extra-bodily object is a physical process like 
any other. 


It is not cognizant of the object or aware of it. It is simply a self-con- 
tained state of feeling. How then does awareness of the object arise? By the 
visual sentience evoking a motor response addressed, not to itself as a state of 
feeling, but to the external thing that it called forth. In determining the motor 
response the visual sentience acts as if it were the object. It is like an actor 
on the stage who is Hamlet. The fictive presentment of the object thus en- 
gendered is the sense datum. That concern with the object which the visual 
sentience had not inherently it now has functionally; and this function of pre- 
senting an object is awareness. . . . Thus sense-data arise by the internal being 
treated as external—a harmless fiction. 

There is another factor in their production which must not go unmentioned. 
Since we become aware of anything by having a feeling and being led by it to 
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react to the thing in question, it follows that parts of the feeling too minute to 
move us to reaction—all its finer parts that is to say—will have no parts cor- 
responding to them in the sense-datum; or will appear there only in the forms of 
unanalysable qualities, varying in their nature with the particular arrangement 
in space and time of the parts. It may be that this is the way in which colors 
are produced. A glance at the other senses will show how closely this theory 
conforms to the facts. [Jbid., pp. 6, 7, 8.] 


So far I have let Professor Strong state his epistemology in his 
own words. The opinions expressed in these early pages are re- 
peated again and again throughout the book. But each restate- 
ment occurs in a context of its own so that the effect upon the reader 
is not tedium but a steadily increasing understanding and interest. 

In the matter of ‘‘essence’’ Strong differs from Santayana and 
certain others in the group of critical realists. He feels that the 
term ‘‘essence’’ designates a ‘‘universal’’ that is without sensory 
qualities and without time or place. The datum, however, which is 
the object of perceptual cognition possesses all the characters that 
an essence lacks; it is localized and dated and specifically sensory, 
a particular rather than a universal. 

I think that on this point Strong shows a misunderstanding of 
the important extension of the meaning of the Platonic Ideas or 
universals which was introduced by his friend Santayana and also 
by the new realists. The ‘‘essences’’ of Santayana and the ‘‘sub- 
sistents’’ of the new realists are names used to designate whatever 
can be conceived as duplicable. Thus color is as truly a universal 
as is Justice; and a specific shade of red is as truly a universal as is 
color. In fact any complex of qualities and relations including 
those of space and time, to the extent that such a complex can be 
duplicated, is an essence, a subsistent, or a universal. Thus the con- 
eatenated personages and episodes in a play or a novel, just be- 
cause they can be conceived as duplicable in whole and in part, be- 
long to the realm of essence. Indeed the only aspect of an object 
which is not an essence is its existence, that in virtue of which it 
occupies a unique and absolute position in the total system of things. 
That and that alone is induplicable. When an essence acquires 
absolute position, a possibility has become an actuality, a subsistent 
has become an existent, a connotation has acquired a denotation, 
and a universal has become a particular. From Plato to Strong 
there has been a tendency among philosophers to confuse the method 
of discovering essences or universals with the nature of that which 
is discovered. Intellectual apprehending differs from sensuous ap- 
prehending and it is by the method of intellectual apprehending 
that we rise above the slough and flux of particulars in which our 
lives are embedded. But the Platonic world that is disclosed to us 
is not the meager pantheon of generic and grandiose ‘‘Ideas’’ which 
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Plato himself depicted. It is rather the realm of essence as de- 
scribed by Santayana, a realm discarnate but not alien to our senses 
though including much besides. All the qualities of things are 
there but freed from that exclusive bondage to the here and now 
which constitutes existence. 

This is the view that Strong rejects. He makes the esse of the 
datum depend upon its percipi, and holds that our reaction to the 
external world clothes it for the first time with sensuous qualities 
and relations. He is in fact much less a realist and much more a 
subjectivist than he thinks he is. And when the time arrives for 
him to pass from the subjective sense-data which are the concern of 
epistemology to the objective realities which are the concern of meta- 
physics, he finds himself confronted with the task of describing a 
ding-an-sich, differing in almost all respects from anything that we 
experience. If it differed in quite all respects, of course we could 
not describe it at all. Strong allows his ding an sich to resemble 
external sense-data to the extent of occupying a three-dimensional 
order of spatial positions and an undimensional order of successive 
temporal dates. The elements of this material reality are, however, 
punctiform or quasi-punctiform. For Strong as for Leibniz the 
concrete extensions and durations of sense-data are only phenomena 
bene fundata. And what holds for the material properties of ex- 
tension and duration holds also for the non-material qualities and 
relations of our experience. These also are phenomena bene fun- 
data. The reality on which they are based resembles our internal 
sense-data as much and as little as the three-dimensional series of 
extensionless monads resembles the continuous space that we per- 
ceive. This reality is of the nature of feeling, only simpler. It is 
a mind-dust whose elements are specks or crumbs of sentience which 
are to our simplest feelings as these latter are to our most complex 
emotions. If we can say of an epistemological sense-datum that its 
esse is percipt, we can say of each of these hypothetical metaphysical 
elements that its esse is sentirt. 

The philosophy of the present day is so reeking with positivisms 
of various sorts that many a reader of Strong’s book will be tempted 
to ask angrily why a man should construct such an elaborate system 
of transexperiential entities in order to explain ourselves and our 
world. Strong’s answer to such a question would, I am sure, be 
like the answer of any metaphysician to any positivist. The urge 
to explain is, for those who have it at all, both irresistible and joy- 
ous. The things of the world around us, like the smoke and flame 
above a voleano, can simply not be explained in their own terms; 
and merely to describe them is not enough. They must therefore 
be explained in terms of a reality beyond and behind the domain 
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of appearance. The only test for such a theory of reality is its 
capacity to account for the phenomena in whose service it is invoked. 
Strong believes that his theory meets that test and that his excur- 
sions into the realm of the transexperiential are thereby justified. 

Though sympathizing heartily with the general metaphysical 
enterprise of our author, I wish that he had made certain aspects 
of his system more clear. I wish, for example, that he had written 
a chapter or at least a paragraph devoted to a comparison of his 
unit elements of sentience with the monads of Leibniz, the reals of 
Herbart, and the homoecomeries of Anaxagoras. As we have already 
said, Strong’s ‘‘sentients’’ resemble the monads in being the indi- 
visible discrete qualitative units which in their collective plurality 
constitute the ontological foundation of the phenomenon of a single 
continuous space. And with Strong as with Leibniz there is a 
latent ambiguity as to whether the elements are strictly punctiform 
or whether they are like the quanta of Planck, merely indivisible 
minima. Then too like the monads of Bruno and Boscovich (if not 
also of Leibniz) Strong’s elements are points or units of material 
force as well as of mind. On the other hand they differ from Leib- 
nizian monads in being fragments or crumbs of mind rather than 
complete microcosmic souls. In this respect and in their intensive 
relations to one another they are reminiscent of Herbartian ‘‘reals.’’ 
Yet unlike the latter they seem to be not single simple qualities but 
mixtures of qualities like the atoms of Anaxagoras. And the rudi- 
mentary or submental character which differentiates them from any- 
thing we actually experience in ourselves consists not so much in a 
Herbartian simplicity as in a low degree of organization or struc- 
ture. They are, in short, as much below mind as we know it as the 
organization of a single electron is below the immeasurably complex 
organization of the human brain. 

Thus the metaphysical reality of Professor Strong is, if I under- 
stand him correctly, an infinite or indefinite plurality of atoms of 
sentient force, constituting a plenum with no empty space separating 
any one from its neighbors. Each of these atoms acts upon those 
and only upon those that are in contact with it. There is no action 
at a distance, and all action is mechanistic. Every mind, human 
or animal, is a mechanically organized aggregate of these sentient 
atoms coextensive with the phenomenal aggregate of material 
particles which we call the living body. Teleology is merely the 
epiphenomenal aspect of a process which in itself is completely 
mechanistic but tremendously complex. And the apparent unity 
of a self or person is as epiphenomenal and factitious as its apparent 
purposiveness. Finally change or time is for Strong like matter 
and space composed of discrete quanta or unit pulses. Never has 
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there been a panpsychism so thoroughly pluralistic, atomistic, and 
mechanistic as that which is expounded and defended in the book 
entitled A Creed for Sceptics! 

Now quite apart from any difficulties in understanding the pre- 
cise nature of the psychic elements composing Strong’s ding an sich, 
there is one point in his doctrine which seems to me to be definitely 
and surprisingly wrong. As we have already said, the classic proof 
of panpsychism of any kind is based upon a simple and plausible 
analogy. Let us state the argument again: The matter and energy 
of our brains have as their ‘‘inner’’ aspect the mental or sentient 
reality which each of us feels himself to be. This cerebral matter 
of which we are composed differs from other living matter and from 
non-living matter not in the nature of its elementary constituents, 
but only in the nature of its organization. It is therefore highly 
probable (1) that all matter and energy possess an inner or sentient 
aspect and (2) that these inner or sentient aspects of material sys- 
tems differ from one another only with respect to their organization. 
The types of sentience associated with the simpler protoplasmic 
and sub-protoplasmie bodies are only as much simpler than ours as 
their physical organizations are simpler than our physical organiza- 
tion. If it be objected that to infer that because our bodies have 
mentality associated with them therefore all bodies have is an un- 
justifiable extrapolation, the panpsychist can answer that such ex- 
trapolation is far less arbitrary and improbable than to assume that 
at some undetermined point in the generally continuous evolution 
of more and more complex material systems a whole new dimension 
of sentient mental or conscious being suddenly sprang into existence. 
How can we believe that the difference in material structure be- 
tween, let us say, the simplest bacilli and the most complex ele- 
ments of a non-filterable virus could mark the difference between 
matter which had no inner or sentient aspect and matter possessing 
such an aspect? And if we locate the beginning of sentience at 
any other point either higher or lower in the evolutionary scale, the 
preposterous arbitrariness of the case against panpsychism will not 
be lessened. Moreover, we should remember that in the psychical 
no less than in the physical, we can distinguish the mere stuff of 
being from its form or organization. And this latter is in itself quite 
sufficient to account for the abysmal difference between the mind of 
a man and the kind of sentience associated with a lump of earth or 
with a single atom. Even the succession of different levels of reality 
postulated by the emergent evolutionists can be fully accounted for 
in terms of corresponding emergent levels of organization—if only 
there be allowed some homogeneous and continuous thread of stuff 
common to all of them. 
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Now I am confident that Strong fully accepts this traditional 
argument for panpsychism, but for some curious reason he seems 
to forget that in all periods of physics and especially in the modern 
period, continuous fields of force are regarded as having at least as 
much reality as discrete corpuscles of matter. The latter have in- 
deed been likened to the cusps or critical concentrations or foci of 
the fields in which they are immersed. And while the spatial ex- 
tension characterizing an aggregate of particles implies its divisi- 
bility into the units composing the aggregate, in the case of a field 
of force its spatial extension by no means implies its divisibility into 
little particles of force side by side and additively combined. On 
the contrary the unity of a field pervades and over-rides its exten- 
sion. Now if we are going to play the game of panpsychism and 
ascribe an inner or sentient aspect to every physical entity, why in 
the name of common sense should Strong refuse to ascribe sentiency 
to the unified and continuous fields of force, each of which pervades 
and with varying degrees of intensity overlaps all the others? My 
only real quarrel with Strong’s metaphysical system turns on just 
this point. And I ask first: How can the unmitigated pluralism 
of his plenum of punctiform units of sentience be reconciled with 
the existence of non-additive physical fields? And second, why do 
not these fields (with their variety in unity and their capacity to 
embody at each moment in an intensive heirarchy that succession 
of past events which we experience as duré), afford a vastly more 
plausible basis for mind, memory, and consciousness than the addi- 
tive aggregates of psychic crumbs into which he would have each of 
us resolved ? 

But quite apart from this opposition between the ‘‘particle- 
form’’ of panpsychism defended by Strong and the ‘‘field-form’’ of 
that theory which seems to me to be the sounder doctrine, I wish 
by way of conclusion to express the opinion that the basic signifi- 
cance of a philosophie essay consists not so much in its measure of 
final truth, which at best is likely to be small, as in the consistency 
and completeness with which its chosen hypothesis is developed. 
Judged by this criterion, A Creed for Sceptics can rank with Shel- 
don’s Strife of Systems and Lovejoy’s Great Chain of Being as a 
venture in high metaphysics of which all American philosophers 
may be proud. The hypotheses of extreme pulverization and ex- 
treme mechanization have been explored by Strong with a rigor, a 
thoroughness, and a cogency that would have delighted the soul of 
W. K. Clifford. And this book will stand as a model for all who 
believe that reality is dust and that that dust is essentially mental. 

BARNARD COLLEGE, Wm. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Doctrine of Signatures. A Defense of Theory in Medicine. 
Scott BucHanan. (International Library of Psychology, Phi- 
losophy and Scientific Method.) New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
1938. xiv-+ 205 pp. $2.75. 


The thesis which I have been able to extract from this diffuse and 
perversely-written book is the following: Modern science is woefully 
anti-intellectualistic because it professes and practices an elaborate 
empiricism; its rational foundations are in process of decay; and 
since it suffers from fatal confusions at vital centers, the value of 
its basic routines in research and practice is in danger. This situa- 
tion has come about because of the modern neglect of the arts and 
sciences taught in the medieval trivium, and because of the modern 
disregard of the metaphysical insights contained in Greek rational- 
ism. The therapy which is recommended for contemporary science, 
and especially for the medical profession, is therefore obvious. Mr. 
Suchanan explains the contents of the trivial disciplines in his own 
imaginative fashion. He asserts that the outlook acquired by those 
trained in them is expressed in the doctrine of signatures: every ex- 
isting thing is potentially a symbol, signifying other natural objects 
in determinate relations on the one hand, and the laws governing 
them on the other. Accordingly, a master of these arts will be 
capable of regarding any situation presented to him as a text to be 
read, rhetorically expanded, and logically interpreted. Classical 
rationalism is expounded by Mr. Buchanan partly by explicit para- 
phrase of some of the schematic distinctions of Aristotle and Galen, 
but for the most part his exposition is in terms of the distinctions 
and techniques of scholastic philosophy. He finds in the one hun- 
dred relations between the cryptic transcendentalia of the medievals 
the formulation of everything sound in metaphysics; and by draw- 
ing upon that armory of oracular wisdom he has no trouble in pass- 
ing summary judgment upon much of modern science. 

The book is nominally a plea for theory in medicine. However, 
the discussion of present-day medical theory and practice is inci- 
dental and sporadic. It is subordinated entirely to Mr. Buchanan’s 
espousal of the assumptions and distinctions of Greek and medieval 
science, and to the sterile objective of showing that the procedures 
he considers valid in modern science are simply ‘‘illustrations’’ of 
ancient doctrines. The book contains few indications that the au- 
thor has come to close grips with the actual problems of medical 
science. Again, although ostensibly pleading for intellectual clar- 
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ity and vigor, Mr. Buchanan does not stoop to reason. He supplies 
no explicitly argued discourse (as his admired ancient and medieval 
masters would certainly have done) for the positions he so magis- 
terially takes; his condemnation of features of modern science is 
exclusively by innuendo, and in general the reader is left guessing 
at the reasons for his enthusiasms as well as his displeasures. What- 
ever reasoned argument the book does contain is a faint echo from 
his previous books, especially his Poetry and Mathematics. The 
mainstay of Mr. Buchanan’s position seems to be the doctrine that 
all language is analogical or figurative. This doctrine permits him, 
on the one hand, to regard applied mathematics (e.g., mathematical 
physics) as on a par with black magic, because it ‘‘confuses’’ rela- 
tions between things with the ‘‘analogous’’ relations between num- 
bers; and on the other hand it allows him to claim that the ancient 
grammarian and rhetorician reading and translating his texts is 
analogous to the modern scientist exploring and formulating the re- 
lations between natural objects, so that, as a consequence, the tri- 
vium turns out to be the most suitable propaedeutic for research in 
the natural sciences. The doctrine of the radically figurative char- 
acter of all discourse, if taken literally, is readily seen to be self- 
contradictory and self-refuting; and Mr. Buchanan’s detailed use 
of it rests upon an uncritical hypostasis of the subject-matter of 
pure mathematics. Mr. Buchanan has a flair for calling attention 
to arresting analogies in qualitatively different materials, although 
in the present book these similarities are less pretty and poetical 
than has been customary with him. But he permits nothing but 
his fancy to serve him as a criterion for the adequacy and appro- 
priateness of his poetic insights, and the analogies he propounds 
frequently creak and groan and not seldom crack. Is not his in- 
terpretation of the trivium and his application of it to contempo- 
rary scientific needs a case in point? While Mr. Buchanan has 
emphatic things to say about the importance of Greek metaphysics 
for supplying whatever valid intellectual basis the natural sciences 
may potentially have, he has yet to show by concrete analysis just 
how his type of metaphysical speculation can contribute to the 
clarification of contemporary scientific theories and practices. In 
the process of doing so it may occur to him that not all modern 
thinkers who reject his assumptions and techniques are blind, fear- 
ful anti-intellectuals, and that one reason why traditional distinct- 
tions have been discarded in modern science is their hopeless inade- 
quacy to modern needs. 
E. N. 
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El concetto della indeterminazione. LEONE VIVANTE. Firenze: 
Vallecchi Editore. 1938. 281 pp. 10 1. 


Ever since his Principw di etica (1920) Leone Vivante has been 
developing steadily a theory of the spirit as free, creative expres- 
sion, which receives in this volume a thorough and beautiful expo- 
sition. Two of his earlier works were translated into English, Jn- 
telligence in Expression (1925) and Notes on the Originality of 
Thought (1927), and we hope the current volume will soon be avail- 
able to English readers, for it is one of the ablest defenses of con- 
tingency that has appeared in this generation. Though Vivante’s 
point of departure is Italian idealism, especially Gentile’s phi- 
losophy of pure act, he has enriched it by a liberal borrowing from 
Bergson and by his own genius, which transforms the doctrine into 
a personal expression of literary charm as well as empirical meaning. 

He abandons, for the most part, the dialectic treatment of his 
theme which has been a temptation to philosophers ever since the 
Eleatics formulated their challenge ‘‘ Nothing is created ; everything 
is.’’ To each of the classical objections to time, contingency, crea- 
tion, he replies seriously and incisively, relying less on dialectical 
analysis than on appeals to the facts of experience. The most note- 
worthy illustration of this appeal is his volume, Studi sulle precog- 
niziont (1937), in which he examines the phenomena of clairvoyant 
prediction to see whether they give indisputable evidence of a fixed, 
supra-temporal destiny; he finds, fortunately for his belief in con- 
tingency, that the well-authenticated cases can be understood (if at 
all) without appealing to a trans-temporal order. 

He rests his case ultimately on the ‘‘intimate reality of action,”’ 
the ‘‘intimate causation and light’’ of expression, effort, or creation. 
The opposite to matter, inertia, resistance is not a person, an eternal 
order, a free will, a spiritual agent, but quality itself, the creative 
change experienced by living beings. Loving, hating, enduring, 
doing, but above all, expressing, are ultimate facts testifying to the 
reality of time and contingency. The present, which can not be 
reduced to a mathematical point without doing it violence, is the 
locus of quality, of determination, and of reality. By this emphasis 
on creative experience he avoids both subjectivism and vitalism. It 
forces him, however, to an intuitionist theory of truth. Knowledge 
is an intimate, immediate light of the spirit; a self-transparency of 
the psyche. In spite of his emphasis on this inner light, he repudi- 
ates mystic implications, since he keeps his intuition (following 
Bergson) strictly in the temporal order. 

A paragraph taken from an earlier volume, Grazia e arbitrio 
(1935), which is itself a handsome collection of still earlier writings, 
may give the reader the gist of Vivante’s philosophy. 
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In the heart of man there dwells an infinite presence and an infinite 
urgency of creatures and creation; but the reality of this infinite urge to 
actualize, to create, to individuate, which is infinitely present in each act, J 


can not demonstrate; for it is a value which above all other values we can : 


know in ourselves, practice and realize in ourselves, and which can not be 
proved or can be proved only in trying it, feeling it, creating it, giving it active 
reality, and knowing it. Here knowing is proving, for it too is temporal and 
active and does not transcend what it assumes as a value.... Truth can be 
demonstrated by no formula and by no formal procedure, but is a light, a con- 
sciousness of life in us, which forces itself on us only by its value as light. 


[Pp. 20-21.] 

In the present volume in which this philosophy is expanded into 
a metaphysics of contingency, the theory of indeterminacy remains a 
theory of life, of the psyche, and is not a theory of nature in general. 
Though he pays passing attention to the réle of indeterminacy in 
recent physical theory, he minimizes its importance there. True to 
the idealistic tradition and to Bergson, he regards the sphere of 
creative life as in contrast to the realm of material inertia. He is 
also at particular pains to criticize the Kantian reconciliation of 
moral law and freedom, for morality, too, he regards as a creative 
process, rather than an obedience to imperatives. Though he de- 
velops the doctrines of eternity, time, and freedom more critically 
than Bergson did, he fails to apply the doctrine of time as it appears 
in living beings to the temporal order more generally. The relation 
of material motion and change to temporal creation still remains 
unclear; especially since Vivante repudiates Whitehead’s attempt 
to apply the ‘‘creative advance’’ to nature generally. 

Vivante’s philosophy of creativity is worthy of study on its own 
account, but it is of special historical interest because of its affilia- 
tions with Italian and romantic idealism, on the one hand, and with 
Santayana’s philosophy, on the other. Santayana’s use of the 
terms ‘‘psyche’’ and ‘‘spirit’’ is close to Vivante’s and his theory 
of intuition (though not his theory of knowledge) is akin to Vi- 
vante’s. There are sufficient significant departures in Vivante from 
Gentile’s theory of the act and from Croce’s theory of intuition to 
‘‘prove’’ the genuine originality and creativity of his thought. 

H. W. 8. 


The Serial Universe. J. W. DuNNE. New York: The Maemillan 
Company. 1938. 240 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Josiah Royce used to be very fond of infinite regresses 
—someone compared them to ‘‘an infinite series of flunkies at the 
reception, and you never get to the host.’’ His favorite illustra- 
tions often turned upon ‘‘the consciousness of being conscious of 
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being conscious of. . . .”’ Royce followed the idealist precedent in 


refusing to admit that the knower of a time-series could himself be 
a member of that series—Professor James dissenting. Royce often 
dwelt on the baffling qualities of the ever-shifting ‘‘now,’’ and other 
peculiarities of the time-series, and in particular on the source of 
the synthesis of past and future into one series. 

The reviewer was interested to encounter almost all of this once 
more in Mr. Dunne’s book—interested and disappointed. He ree- 
ognizes that this is a popular book, and that the author has also 
written elsewhere. He does not necessarily dislike Mr. Dunne’s 
enthusiasm for infinite regresses, nor does he disagree with Mr. 
Dunne’s argument. The trouble is that he never even found Mr. 
Dunne’s argument. The author has a real talent for popular ex- 
position, but he uses it all to illustrate the obvious and prove what 
needs no proof. 

The reviewer has no a priori objection to considering the hy- 
pothesis of a fifth dimension of space-time, in which resides a 
knower who knows our four-dimensional time-space world. But 
surely for such a knower our time-space world would pass by as an 
instant cross-section of his world, and the rest of his time would be 
occupied with endless other four-dimensional worlds like ours. Mr. 
Dunne has obviously no such bewildering infinite universe in view. 
His fifth dimension consists apparently in some new path by which 
he may walk around our four-dimensional world, and view it from 
new angles, or cut across lots to get ahead of our slow progress in 
ordinary time. To Mr. Dunne the speaking of this as becoming 
self-conscious, and as motion in a fifth dimension, seems to be self- 
explanatory and illuminating. To the reviewer it does not mean 
much of anything. Two points in a plane are not brought nearer 
together by adding a third dimension, and the same is true of addi- 
tional dimensions. The problem of synthesis is not solved, but made 
worse, by adding new dimensions to be synthesized. There may be 
something in Mr. Dunne’s speculations. Time is a very queer thing. 
But the word ‘‘dimension’’ had better be dropped as an ‘‘explana- 
tion.’’? The real difficulties of a multiple-time hypothesis have not 
been faced in Mr. Dunne’s present book. 

_ eS 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Campbell, C. Arthur: In Defence of Free Will. An Inaugural! 
Address delivered in the University of Glasgow on April 26, 1938, 
Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Company. 31 pp. 1/6. 

Mukerji, A. C.: The Nature of Self. Allahabad, India: The 
Indian Press, Ltd. 1938. xii. 358 pp. 5rs. 

Keller, A. G.: Brass Tacks. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1938. 233 pp. $2.00. 

ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE, Volume XIV, Cahier II. Autour 
de la personne humaine: P. Descogs, A. Stocker, J. de la Vaissiére, 
R. Jolivet, P. Virton. (Supplément Bibliographique, No. 2.) 

Thomas, Wendell: A Democratic Philosophy. New York: Cor- 
related Enterprises. 1938. 148 pp. $1.50. (‘‘This book is an 
attempt to clarify the goal and method of democracy through a 
study of John Dewey, Karl Marx, and the classic Hindu philosopher 
Sankara. Dewey represents liberalism; Marx, socialism; Sankara, 
a scientific theism. Dewey’s philosophy of science and education 
covers both the empirical British tradition and the rationalism of 
the Continent. Marx expresses in economics and political science 
the meaning of the Jewish-Christian working class movement. The 
Hindu Sankara, recognized in East and West as India’s greatest 
philosopher, develops a religious insight without which the signifi- 
cance of Jesus will never be adequately understood. All three 
philosophers, each in his own way, support democracy. To synthe- 
size their viewpoints is the task of the final chapter.’’) 

Pomponatius, Petrus: Tractatus de Immortalitate Animae. 
Translated by William Henry Hay II, followed by a facsimile of the 
editio princeps. Haverford College, Pennsylvania: W. H. Hay 
If. 1938. ii+ 60-+ xxxv pp. $1.00. (The first English trans- 
lation of this important classic, based on Gentile’s edition of 1925 
collated with the editio princeps of 1516. The translation is com- 
petent and fairly literal, and the text is included in reproduction of 
the original quarto. Such publication of both texts and transla- 
tions of philosophical classics, made possible at a very modest price 
by the offset process, deserves every encouragement. ) 

JOURNAL OF SymBouLiIc Loaic. Volume 3, Number 3. The name 
relation and the logical antinomies: K. Reach. Corrections to 
Canonical expressions in Boolean algebra: Archie Blake. 

Eruics. Volume XLIX, Number 1. The Pursuit of Human 
Happiness: John Moffitt, Jr. Old Norse and Ancient Greek Ideals: 
Sveinbjorn Johnson. Perry and Hartmann: Antithetical or Com- 
plementary? Merle G. Walker. Discussion—Political Morality? 
Arthur Liebert. Obligation and Value: Mary Glover. The Teach- 
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ing of Intellectual and Moral Virtues: C. J. O’Toole. Force in 
Empirical Ethics: Eliseo Vivas. 

We print below a list of selected articles from the following 
publications : 

TuHoucut. Volume XIII, Number 50. A Rational Basis for 
Mathematical Physics: Robert EKiten. The New Scholasticism: R. 
J. Henle. 

Hrppert JOURNAL. Vol. XXXVI, No. 4. Natural Law in the 
Political World: Ernest Barker. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Tome 
XXVII, No. 3. Recherche socratique, recherche cartésienne et 
pensée chrétienne: D. Dubarle. 

Acta Pont. ACADEMIAE RoMANAE §S. THOMAE AQ. ET RE- 
LIGIONIS CATHOLICAE. Vol. IV. Doctrina 8S. Thomae de veritate et 
iudicio contra idealismum: J. Di Somma. De fontibus historicis 
Logicam S. Thomae illustrantibus: M. Grabmann. 

La Critica. Anno XXXVI, Fase. IV. Studi su poesie antiche 
e moderne (cont.)—XI: Baudelaire: II. ‘‘Don Juan aux Enfers: 
Benedetto Croce. Aggiunte alla ‘‘Letteratura della nuova Italia’’ 
(cont.)—X XXIII. Di alcuni professori di lettere ed accademici: 
Benedetto Croce. A. Kinstein, B. Russell, J. Dewey, et altri: Liv- 
ing Philosophies: B. Croce. 

REVUE D’HIsTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HIsTorRE GENERALE 
DE LA CIVILISATION. Fase. 22. Malebranche et le probléme de la 
participation: Henri Gouhier. Essai sur Vhistoire des origines et 
des progrés de la sociologie en France (1° partie): René Hubert. 

Rivista pt Frnosorta Neo-SconasticaA. Anno XXX, Fase. III. 
La questione Scotista: P. C. Balic. a giustificazione del realismo: 
Francesco Olgiati. Idealismo e immanentismo: Gustavo Bontadini. 
Due ‘‘Selections’’ filosofiche de G. Santayana: Michele Losacco. 

Scientia. Vol. LXIV, N. CCCXVI-8. Measurement of In- 
telligence: Ch. E. Spearman. (Vol. LXIV, N. CCCXVII-9) ‘‘Phi- 
losophia universalis’’: P. Masson-Oursel. 

We have received the following reprints: 

‘‘A Side-Light on the Katharsis’’ by Herbert Sanborn. Re- 
printed from the Classical Journal, Vol. XX XIII, No. 6. 

‘Il valore dei problemi della filosofia’’ by Adolfo Levi. Re- 
printed from Conferenze Filosofiche, tenute nella R. Universita di 
Pavia nell’anno 1938. 

‘Sulla sofistica’’? by Adolfo Levi. Reprinted from Sophia, 
Anno V, No. 3. 

“The Homo Juridicus and the Inadequacy of Law as a Norm 
of Life’’ by Giorgio del Vecchio. Reprinted from Tulane Law Re- 
view, Vol. XI, pp. 503-526. 
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**On the Statuality of Law’’ by Giorgio del Vecchio. Reprinted 
from The Journal of Comparative Legislation, February, 1937. 

‘Tl problema delle fonti del diritto positivo’’ and ‘‘Sulla in- 
voluzione nel diritto’’ by Giorgio del Vecchio. Rivista Interna- 
zionale di Filosofia del Diritto, 1938. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Professor Samuel Alexander 
in Manchester, England, on September 13, 1938, at the age of 79. 


The Association of Symbolic Logie will have a joint session with 
the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., at its meeting in De- 
cember. Abstracts of papers submitted for the Logic Session should 
be sent to Professor C. I. Lewis, Emerson Hall, Harvard University, 
by November 10. 


The Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science will 
be held at Harvard University, September 5-10, 1939. The theme 
of this congress is Logic of Science. Professor P. W. Bridgman is 
Chairman, and Dr. W. V. Quine is Secretary, of the Committee on 
Arrangements at Harvard. The Congress is sponsored by the In- 
ternational Committee of the Congresses for the Unity of Science, 
by the International Institute for the Unity of Science, and in 
America, by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the Philosophy of Science Association, the Association for 
Symbolic Logic, and the American Philosophical Association. It 
is hoped that all twenty volumes of the monographs entitled Fouwn- 
dations of the Unity of Science will be in print when the Congress 
opens. 

It is hoped to have sessions on the general problems of the unity 
of science, on logical problems connected with the unity of science, 
the relation of the physical and biological sciences, and on the rela- 
tion of the biological and socio-humanistic sciences. Any sugges- 
tions will be welcomed by the Organizing Committee and should be 
sent as soon as convenient to either Dr. Otto Neurath, International 
Institute for the Unity of Science, 267 Obrechtstraat, the Hague, 
Holland, or (and especially from America) to Professor Charles W. 
Morris, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





